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BRIEF MENTION. 

oi yap ntlotis ovS' rjv ntLofls, and in the teeth of evidence and argu- 
mentation I cannot bring myself to believe that we are not to 
take a certain account of the Attic demes in literature as in life. 
I sympathize with the scholar, who some years ago made a 
trip to Paiania, in order the better to understand Demosthenes. 
When Xenophon magnifies the Return of the Ten Thousand 
and Isokrates treats the same performance as a military prom- 
enade, I cannot help thinking that there may have been some 
friction between the two demesmen of Erchia; and as I looked 
down from the Eastern rampart of the Akropolis on the region 
identified by Wilamowitz with the deme of Aristophanes and 
Kleon, and gazed into the tiny court-yards of the little houses 
that clustered about the base of Athena's citadel, I wondered 
whether there might not have been a back-gate squabble between 
the redoubtable leather-dealer and 'the baldhead bard, Kuda- 
thenaian and Pandionid, son of Philippos, Aristophanes'. At 
least, I find it hard to agree with M. Maurice Ckoiset, Aris- 
tophane et les partis d Athenes (Paris, Albert Fointemoing), that 
Aristophanes was a manner of Dikaiopolis, that he lived in the 
country and that his deme was nothing but a polling booth. 
One must not be misled by Aristophanes' lyrics on country life. 
The basis is much more prosaic than at first appears, and there 
is a dash of mockery everywhere, not to mention the well-known 
fact that enthusiasm for rural sights and sounds is more charac- 
teristic of your city-bred man than of those whose inspiration 
is largely ' Diingerbegeisterung ', as Mommsen calls it. M. 
Croiset's arguments are of the same order as those that have 
made Shakespeare a member of every guild of craftsmen under 
the sun. It is of the essence of the poet that he should see more 
and feel more than the average man ; and it is not necessary for 
him to have been born and bred in the country in order to sing 
of 'murmuring bees and blooming violets', in order to know the 
names of 'trees and plants and tools and birds'. ' But Aristoph- 
anes,' says M. Croiset, 'not only knows these things; he loves 
them. He is penetrated with a lively feeling for nature, which 
is not the dream of a tired cit {ciladin lassf), and which seems 
to be made up of personal souvenirs and impressions' — when 
it is not made up of persiflage of Euripides who was also ' pene- 
trated with a lively feeling for nature '. M. Croiset may be right 
as to the political attitude of Aristophanes, but this part of the 
evidence is not basic ; it is at best cumulative. 
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M. Croiset's whole book is frankly a polemic against the 
position taken by Auguste Couat in his admirable work on 
Aristophanes, in which he maintains that the comic poets — 
Aristophanes among them — were mere henchmen of the aristoc- 
racy, and did their bidding with the docility of parasites, a 
theory apparently suggested by the extemporized newspaper 
organs of Paris, which seldom survive more than a few weeks, 
just as the political comedies of Athens seldom reached a second 
representation. One need not take the comic poets so seriously 
as German scholars are prone to do, and yet one may sympathize 
with M. Croiset's effort to establish the personal independence 
of the greatest of them all, even if one fails to identify him with 
the ' rural democracy ' or to accept the ' rural democracy ' itself, 
to the extent claimed for it by M. Croiset. This rural de- 
mocracy, according to M. Croiset, is not to be confounded, on 
the one hand, with the urban democracy, which corresponds to 
Milton's 'fierce democratic', nor on the other, with the oligarchy, 
as Busolt has done. They were, he says, conservative in a sense 
and at certain crises made common cause with the oligarchy, but 
in the main their hearts were true to the cause of the people; 
and it is on this alliance between the rural democracy and the 
Old Attic comedy that M. Croiset insists throughout the book, 
an alliance that goes back to the origins of comedy in a village 
festival. 



Your Attic countryman, continues M. Croiset, was much more 
attached than was his urban brother to the old customs, to the old 
rites of the cultus, to tradition in all its forms ; he retained his respect 
for the old families, the old hereditary priesthoods. He meddled 
little with politics, for which he had scant time. His picture is 
drawn for us by Aristophanes in the Peace, by Euripides in the 
Orestes. But if he did not care for politics, if he was a com- 
parative stranger to Pnyx and Agora, he was attracted to the 
great festivals as our rustics are attracted to the circus. And 
it was the mass of rural spectators, reinforced by their sympa- 
thizers in the city, that imposed on the judges, that maintained 
Aischylos with his sublimities and sonorities in his dominant 
position, that favored the sweet religiosity of Sophokles and 
suppressed the subtleties and sophistries of Euripides so long. 
Comedy, however, not tragedy, was the dear delight of the rustics, 
who seem to have had all the sournoiserie of the French peasant, 
and they grew ecstatic over the gibes of the comic poets at the 
men of the day, the politicians with their ready tongues and 
itching palms, the subtle philosophers, the fashionable lecturers, 
the new schools of music, everything, in fact, that constituted the 
delight of the city folk and seemed 'prodigiously grotesque' 
to ' ces braves paysans d'Athmonon ou de Chollidae'. But if the 
rural democracy had so little to do with the life of the city, it is 
strange that they should have taken so much pleasure in all the 
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flings of the poet at the fads and fancies of urban society. We 
are under the impression from the beginning to the end that 
Aristophanes is speaking a ' coterie language ' — about the charm 
of which Carlyle waxes so emphatic — a language which must have 
been a puzzle to M. Croiset's rural democracy. 



M. Croiset's Aristophane appeals to me very strongly but 
as I look down the vista of the coming numbers of the Journal, 
I see no room for the detailed review that it deserves and in 
Brief Mention there is only space to present the general con- 
clusion reached, and give the main drift, not the exact words, 
of M. Croiset's closing chapter. Aristophanes, it seems, was 
not a partyman. He was swayed by feelings rather than by 
programmes. He was a man of instinct rather than a man of 
ratiocination. He was a lover of the country and the country 
deme, where life was easier and saner. He was a lover of social 
gatherings, of festivals. ' Nature he loved nor less than nature 
art'. The art must be joyous but its joy did not exclude the 
attainment of a lofty standard. He had a pronounced aversion to 
sterile ambition, to hard and malignant egotism, to all intellectual 
curiosities, whether legitimate or not. The Athens, where all this 
was realized, was his Athens and he loved her passionately. 
Those whom he accused of corrupting her and ruining her, he 
hated as if they were his personal enemies ; and in his advocacy 
of good understanding, harmony and mutual confidence, there 
were no bounds to the bitterness, vehemence, injustice, with which 
he followed up the men, who, according to him, sowed and fo- 
mented discord and hatred among the citizens. His battle-cry 
was' Peace'. What sacrifices he would have made to secure peace, 
we do not know. He was not a statesman ; he knew the end but 
not the means; he could not formulate the conditions. But his 
views were personal views; they were not dictated by party 
leaders but by circumstances. It is a priori unlikely, says M. 
Croiset, that a genius, so spontaneous, so vigorous, so original 
should have lived, so to speak, on suggestions from others. His 
shoulders must bear the burden of his own injustices and pre- 
judices ; but he deserves full credit for those views in which we 
moderns recognize breadth and generosity as well as insight. — 
Conclusum est contra Couatium. 



In the publisher's circular that accompanies M. Croiset's 
volume the book is called a real reconstruction of political and 
social life at Athens in the times of the great comic poet. That 
is claiming a great deal. It is enough to grant that it presents 
views that deserve to be considered carefully. But when it is 
said that ' this important study of historical criticism and literary 
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analysis' possesses 'the attraction of a vague spice of actuality', 
I recall with some interest the fact that being required, some 
years ago, to characterize, in the ridiculously brief compass of a 
lew lines, the attitude of Aristophanes to his times, I found no 
handier way of absolving my task than that of using the slogans 
of our American life with the answering notes of defiance in Aristo- 
phanes. Granted the distortion of such a representation, that is, 
after all, the shortest method to rouse the general public to the 
appreciation of the truth that antiquity is not dead, simply 
because humanity is very much alive. 



The comparative study of histories of literature may well rec- 
oncile the grammarian to his humble and laborious lot. The 
statistics abide, even if the inferences perish. To be successful, 
the historian of literature must be an epigrammatist, and the 
destruction of the epigrammatist is his epigrammaticality, the 
fatal gout de la phrase. To put one's views in a quotable form, 
that is a great temptation, and he who protests against it most 
loudly is often the first to yield to it. As might have been ex- 
pected, Wilamowitz's Griechische Literatur in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart (Teubner) abounds in telling sentences, which one 
revolves with delight when they happen to embody one's own 
cherished convictions. Then they are, indeed, 'Nu hony in a B', 
to quote John Bunyan's atrocious anagram of his name. Other- 
wise one feels the sting and fails to enjoy the bag. What the 
average layman will make of the barbed allusions aud the live 
wires, would be a curious question. Certain it is that the points 
will not escape the scholar, nor the scholar the points, especially 
if he encounters the charges of ' naive Unwissenschaftlichkeit ' 
'grobliche Verkennung ', 'pedantische Erklarung', 'perverser 
Schulunterricht ', u. s. w., u. s. w., but most of the polemic will 
be lost on the unprofessional reader, who simply wishes to be 
borne up to the pinnacle of the culture of the day by some ac- 
credited prince of the power of the air. But Brief Mention 
is too circumscribed a field for all the peccavi's and jubilate' 's that 
Wilamowitz's sketch would naturally elicit from an old student, 
and I must forego the opportunity of comparing the treatment 
of Aristophanes by Wilamowitz and by Croiset, only noting 
that while Wilamowitz confirms Croiset's view, of the simply 
personal, or so to speak, poetical character of Aristophanes' 
politics, he does not show the comic poet so much respect as 
does the French scholar. ' Aristophanes ist am Ende seines 
Lebens von seinem Gemeindewesen fur den Rat prasentiert 
worden; hoffentlich hat er nicht selbst auf praktisch-politische 
Einsicht Anspruch erhoben '. 



' English syntax is essentially a syntax of short circuits ', says 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith, in his suggestive Studies in 
24 
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English Syntax (Ginn and Co.)- At first blush this may seem 
to be a natural consequence of the paucity of inflexions, but the 
reason lies deeper, as he shows. In Homer we have to deal with 
a highly inflected language and yet the short circuit is the rule 
there. Barring the particles, you can translate long stretches of 
Homer into comprehensible English without departing from the 
Greek order, and the process is to be recommended when one 
is training young students in the indispensable art of reading 
Greek in the order of the original ; and it is this ease of con- 
nexion that is the chief justification for the early introduction 
of Homer into the curriculum. Apart from the vocabulary, the 
dialogue of the drama, when read aloud, is more readily understood 
by the beginner, than is oratorical prose; for the dramatic period 
seldom exceeds the four line limit prescribed by the rhetoricians' 
rules. Now one element and an important element in the holding 
of a sentence together is the 'carrying power of the cases', 'the 
tensile strength of the cases', as it has variously been termed 
(A. J. P. XXIII 24). All the cases fly off the handle, become 
' absolute', if the sentence is stretched too far. The nominative 
becomes the nominativus pendens, as it is called. The accusative 
becomes exclamatory. The dative proper — the personal dative — 
does not develop into an absolute case simply because its fila- 
mentary structure attaches itself so readily to any part of the 
sentence or to the sentence as a whole, that the sense of relation 
is kept up. But the genitive, the pure genitive, has the feeblest 
carrying power of all, and must perforce set up for itself, when it 
has nothing to lean on. In English the genitive has no carrying 
power at all, and the periphrastic form that serves as a possessive, 
has limitations that remind one of the Greek. Professor Smith 
has some interesting remarks on the short reach of the English 
possessive relation, and as this possessive relation is represented 
by the familiar of as well as by the genitive case-form, we recall 
the fact that an English of at the head of a sentence detaches 
itself somewhat as does a Greek genitive, when far removed from 
what is supposed to be its regimen (A. J. P. XXIII 25). The 
true approach to these matters is, I suppose, through the instru- 
ments of precision employed by modern psychology, but these 
are not at my command, and I have not the time to institute 
statistics based on the number of words or syllables interposed 
between the various cases and their regimen, nor have I the 
heart to impose on others the exhaustive research necessary to 
establish or refute the formulas suggested. It often happens that 
the by-products of such a research — even if the main result be 
negative — will repay the laborious explorer, but a conscientious 
teacher often has great searchings of heart when he asks himself 
whether he has a right to send any man on such a quest for 
his own personal satisfaction. But some years ago, one of my 
students expressed a willingness to run trial trenches through 
characteristic regions of Greek literature; and these preliminary 
surveys yielded results which were in close accord with views 
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already published. Interesting are some of his statistics as to 
Latin in which the genitive is not so complicated as it is in Greek, 
and clings closer to its regimen. ' The First Book of the Aeneid ', 
he says, 'shows no separation beyond eight syllables, and the 
same thing is true of the pro Milone of Cicero except in that part 
of § 33 which is not found in the MSS: it is an insertion of 
the editors'. Of the influence of this matter of tensile strength 
in the case of the genitive absolute, I have written elsewhere 
(A. J. P. XXIII 24); nor is it a negligible factor when the rivalry 
of genitive and dative is involved, ot has been called a practical 
genitive (A. J. P. XXIII 22), and one argument is the apposition 
of the genitive in Homer. But there is no cogency in participial 
examples, clearly none in the tradition of the later epic e. g. 

T heok. 25, 65 '• /"? tI oi ov Kara Ktupbv liror noTiiiv8r)(raiTO | oitepffOjUvov, 

where the genitive is semi-detached ; and Professor Smith has 
adduced some very welcome examples of a similar disregard of 
case conformity in other languages (p. 54). Touching the matter 
of case rivalry, it is not without interlinguistic significance that 
whereas in Homer parts of the body regularly take the genitive, 
in Plautus the dative seems to be overwhelmingly the rule. But 
special investigations in this field are going forward even now. 



'Lehrfreiheit' is a fine motto, but it is interesting to observe 
how the teacher is circumscribed by the progress of doctrine, by 
the fading out of fads. Twenty-five years ago there would have 
been some point in the ridicule of the sun-myth. Much true 
glory was gained by an article in the Kottabos, which proved 
on Max Miiller's principles that Max Miiller himself was a solar 
myth; and there would have been a certain relish in the applica- 
tion of the method to Eumaios, the divine swineherd with his 
twelve months of styes and his three hundred and sixty boars 
of days, but there is nothing more deplorable than the elaborate 
interpretation of deceased jests ; and it is hardly worth while to 
resuscitate Paley's interpretation of the Odyssey in order to 
vitalize a joke. Even twenty years ago, it was possible for a 
lecturer to say that after Odysseus has rounded Maleia, the 
geography matters as little to the lover of poetry as the topog- 
raphy of Avalon and Camelot to the reader of the Idyls of the 
King, and that a Voyage in the Track of Ulysses such as Stillman 
undertook in the latter half of the eighties was more or less of a 
wild goose chase. StwKtt Kme noravov opviv. Such an attitude would 
not be respectable now, and one feels a certain remorse at not 
having taken Krickenbauer seriously, when he tried to prove from 
the Odyssey that the much-enduring hero had circumnavigated 
Africa. Once one would have felt a mild amusement at such 
a prospectus as lies before me now, Les navigations d'Ulysse. 
CroisiZre hom&rique vers les sites de VOdyssie, something of 
the same amusement as one feels when one reads the prospectus 
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of Charon in the Frogs. Only the Aristophanic won- becomes 
a very modern sigh. To breakfast at Alkinoos's on the eighth 
of September, in the Land of the Lotos-eaters on the sixteenth, 
and in the realm of Aiolos on the twenty -fifth ! pd\e 817 8d\e 
KrjpiKos elr/v. Nothing more tempting has ever crossed the vision 
of a lover of the Odyssey. But by the time these lines see the 
light, the wonderful trip, conducted by M. Victor Berard, 
the famous author of Les PMniciens et VOdyssee will be over, 
and the scholar who is chained to his desk must console himself 
as scholars have been wont to console themselves since the time of 
Ecclesiastes, and before, with doubt and disillusionment. There, 
for instance, is the book of M. Champault, Pheniciens et Grecs 
en Ilalie, d'aprtis I'Odyssie. Etude geographique, historique et 
sociale par une mUhode nouvelle (Paris, Ernest Leroux), most 
of which is given up to the demonstration that the abode of the 
Phaeacians is to be sought in Ischia and not in Corfu; and Pro- 
fessor Dorpfeld has recently published a pamphlet with further 
details of his triumphant identification of the Tprjxei' d\\' dyaOfj 
Kovporpdcpos with the Santa Maura of to-day (Zweiter Brief iiber 
Leukas-Ithaka. Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen von 1905). If 
Scheria is Ischia and Ithaca, Leukas, the tempting programme 
loses much of its charm, and in any case one comes back to the 
passage in the Frogs to which I have alluded. Shall we follow 
the MS reading "ovov nonets or the seductive conjecture "Okpov 
jrXoKd?? The controversy has a significant reach. *Oyot and "Okkos 
contend for the mastery of the philological guild as Poseidon 
and Athena for the mastery of Attica. 



No one can take up a grammar of one of the outlying lan- 
guages, if one dare use such an expression, without being aston- 
ished at the subtlety of speech that has not been fixed by the 
desiccating processes of literature. Balzac says somewhere that 
when it comes to the selection and preparation of vegetables for 
the table the most refined Parisian gourmet is a coarse creature 
in comparison with his provincial brother, and we, who pride our- 
selves on distinctions between volitive and potential, the hawk and 
the heronshaw of our airy science, need keener optics for the 
discernment of differences such as the untutored savage makes with 
the easy mastery of senses that have not been dulled by poring 
over books. If the untutored savage would only say something 
that is worth while ! But it is distinctly worth while for those of 
us who make a special study of the conventional languages of great 
epochs of culture to give ourselves up occasionally to the guidance 
of those who explore large stretches of linguistic phenomena. 
One comes back to one's little domain with purged vision and a 
keener sense of smell. Now it does not lie within my province 
to determine the scientific value of M. Raoul de la Gras- 
serie's De la Catigorie du genre (Paris, Ernest Leroux), but 
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the subject is one that appeals to every student of language, as 
sex appeals to every student of life, and not least to one who 
starts from the basis of the English language, which is the admi- 
ration of the world for the simple wa'y in which the question of 
gender has been settled. In English, gender has taken refuge in 
the pronoun and in a certain narrow range the pronoun serves to 
sexualize so that in comparative grammars ' he-ass' and ' she- 
ass' are always trotted out to be admired. Even 'she-horse' 
occurs in Scotch, and I herewith make my humble apology for my 
criticism of the German scholar, who cited ' he-horse ' and ' she- 
horse ' as typical examples of the formation (A. J. P. XXI 475), 
a formation which in my judgment ought to be extended greatly 
in order to meet the enlarged demands of feminine competition 
in our day. It is a narrow domain, but even in this narrow 
domain the practical sense of English manifests itself, and M. DE 
la Grasserie points out what poor ambiguous things the 
French ' son' and ' sa ' are in comparison with English ' his ' and 
'her.' Why, even in German 'ihr' is deplorably amphibolous. 
Each language has its characteristic advantage. And when one 
vaunts the ideal structure of the Greek verb, one has only to take 
the Hebrew paradigm with its admirable distinction between 
masculine and feminine in the second and third persons, where the 
distinction is sorely needed — and the brag dies on the lips. Few 
languages sexualize the verb, says M. de la Grasserie (p. 189). 



But the fact is, nothing is really epicene ; genius has its sex, as 
George Eliot maintains. In case of need the Greek woman could 
wear her husband's himation as Xanthippe is said to have done, 
but there were men's himatia after all ; and it is this pervasive- 
ness of sex that makes a holiday trip through the languages which 
M. de la Grasserie commands so interesting. Greek is not 
one of them, to judge by the misprints. The more primitive the 
language, the more delightful. Imagine a language in which the 
designation of an object changes according to the sex of the 
speaker. With us the word, at least, abides, though the meaning 
shifts. Much space is given by M. de la Grasserie to the 
psychology of artificial gender, a region into which a mere 
ethnical grammarian dares not follow him. One obvious feminine 
category indicated by the Hebrew word for 'female', n^B) per- 
forata, ami preserved in such familiar technical terms as 'female' 
screw, seems to have escaped him ; and the old distinction of 
masculine from feminine, the masculine standing for 'fermet6, 
rudesse, precision', the feminine for 'faiblesse, petitesse, douceur, 
passivii£' (p. 63), fails utterly in some spheres. Beginners used 
to be taught that in Hebrew violent agencies are feminine, and 
what is one to say of birds of prey and spiders? 



